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Refugees held over riot charges 


WorldBriefs 

Why are they murdering children 
in Honduras? 

23 May - Another 51 children and 
youth have been murdered in 
Honduras during the month of April 
in a continuing massacre of 
homeless and at-risk youth. More 
than 720 children and youth 22 
years old and under have met the 
same fate in the past 40 months. 
Despite Casa Alianza, an 
independent non-profit organisation 
dedicated to the rehabilitation and 
defense of street children, having 
made a request to the government of 
Honduras for a national commission 
to investigate the ongoing murders 
of children, there has been no formal 
response from the government. 

"We are extremely disappointed that 
there has not been more attention by 
the authorities and the public in 
general regarding these murders", 
explained Leticia Herrera, National 
Director for Casa Alianza Honduras. 
"How is it possible that so many 
children and youth are murdered 
and the cases are not adequately 
investigated and so the killers are 
still free?" 

Some 60% of the cases of these 
murders have not been investigated 
sufficiently by the authorities in order 
to identify the murderers. The UN 
Special Rapporteur on Extra judicial 
and Summary Executions, Asma 
Jahangir, from Pakistan, will begin 
an investigation into these killings 
during the first part of August 2001. 
http://www.casa-alianza.org 

China requires clearer genetic 
labelling 

15 May - As the global debate over 
the benefits and safety of genetically 
modified food rages on, China has 
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NEHAL BHUTA 

At 4:30 am on Saturday May 26th, 
170 armed Police officers and 
Australasian Corrections Manage¬ 
ment (ACM) staff interrupted 
morning prayers among the 
predominantly muslim detainees at 
Port Hedland Immigration 
Detention Centre in Western 
Australia. The state and federal police 
officers transported twenty-two 
people, including five children, to 
South Hedland police lock up. 

A police officer in South Hedland 
confirmed on Saturday afternoon 
that children were being held with 
their mothers. Two of the children 
have been placed in foster care in 
Port Hedland. 

Twenty-four hours earlier, an 
unknown number of women and 
children were taken from the 
detention centre and kept overnight 
in another location. They had been 
told that they were being taken on a 
picnic and would not return to the 
detention centre until the following 
day. Some women, suspicious of 
what would occur in their absence, 
refused to leave. 

A Department of Immigration and 
Multicultural Affairs (DIMA) 
spokesperson stated that the asylum 
seekers had been transported to the 
police lock up to be questioned and 
charged in relation to a riot that 
erupted in Port Hedland in the 
second week of May this year. 


DIMA originally alleged that the riot 
was caused by detainees "squabbling 
among themselves", while on the 
evening of May 26th, Minister for 
Immigration Philip Ruddock 
claimed that those arrested had 
started the riot because their asylum 
applications had been refused. 

A source in regular contact with 
Arabic speaking detainees in Port 
Hedland presents a different 
account. Detainees claim that five 
male asylum seekers were being 
transferred to another centre by 
ACM guards. One of the asylum 
seekers, alleged to be 15 years old, 
was fearful of being deported so 
refused to get in the car. Physical 
force was used to put him in the 
vehicle. Other detainees 
witnessing the situation 
stated that he was beaten 
with batons, and that this 
provoked the protest. 

This account is 
corroborated by 

information provided by a 
Port Hedland police 
inspector the week after the 
incident, who told an ABC 
reporter that five men were 
being moved from Port 
Hedland, and "reasonable 
force" was used to place 
one of them in the vehicle. 

The protest was met with 
tear gas, allegedly used 
indiscriminately against 
men, women and children. 


In a subsequent change to their story, 
DIMA contended that four "trouble 
makers" were being transferred to a 
local prison and had falsely claimed 
that they were beaten in order to 
incite other detainees to violence. 
The guards alleged fear of being 
overwhelmed had necessitated the 
use of tear gas. 

The men and women arrested on 
May 26th were charged and appeared 
in the Magistrates Court in South 
Hedland, Western Australia, two 
days later. 

Previous attempts to prosecute 
asylum seekers for damaging 
detention centres have failed. Twenty 
detainees, charged in relation to the 


riots and mass break out in Woomera 
in July last year, were all acquitted 
recently by South Australian courts. 

This suggests that arrests and 
prosecutions were used to intimidate 
and silence detainees protesting their 
treatment. DIMA's disinformation 
concerning the situation in remote 
detention centres precludes the 
Australian public from achieving an 
accurate understanding of our 
treatment of refugees and asylum 
seekers. It also suggests a bureaucratic 
culture indifferent to transparency 
and accountability for human rights 
violations. 



Cambodian media - a mad dog not a watchdog 


CHRIS TENOVE 

The press in Cambodia is prone to 
sensationalism, vulnerable to bribes, 
and weak in its protection of truth¬ 
seeking journalists. Chris Tenove 
recently went to Cambodia to 
interview working journalists and 
others to document its struggle for 
freedom of information. 

The newspaper business has flowered 
in the streets of Phnom Penh ever 
since Cambodia's return to the path 
of democracy. Every day colourful 
tabloids and magazines are hung in 
street-side kiosks, their front pages 
beckoning to passing pedestrians. 

Children on the sidewalks near the 
Tonle Sap River, hawk the local 
English newspapers, asking 
customers to return the papers once 


they have been read. And at the 
Open Forum of Cambodia, Norbert 
Klein reviews the papers and 
catalogues the abuses of the country's 
newfound press freedom. 

"Almost every day you can see the 
bodies of dead humans," says Klein, 
who is also the editor of The Mirror, 
a weekly journal of stories culled 
from the local papers and translated 
into English. "The worst I have 
seen.. .was when a murdered woman 
was cut in two. And on the front 
section, in colour, there it was." 

In addition to images of mutilated 
bodies on a regular basis, Klein sees 
partisan and hysterical attacks of 
politicians, photos of naked women 
who have been arrested for 
prostitution, and language so sloppy 


even the Cambodian translators can't 
understand it. 

In a country trying to make the 
transition from authoritarianism to 
democracy, one automatically thinks 
government control is the sole barrier 
to a free press. Given Cambodia's 
recent history as a country 
dominated by the cruel and 
repressive Khmer Rouge and 
successor Vietnamese regimes, this is 
a fair statement. But Klein's 
observations expose another set of 
obstacles for the Cambodian media. 

Cambodians got their first taste of 
independent journalism after the 
1991 Peace Accord, when the United 
Nations Transitional Authority in 
Cambodia (UNTAC) assumed 
partial control of the country. 


UNTAC was charged with preparing 
the country for open elections and 
subsequent democratic rule, and part 
of its mandate included fostering a 
free press. 

"There is no restraint - if you think 
you can say something 
sensationalistic to get more 
circulation, you do. You can't blame 
all the problems of the newspapers 
on the government." 

But the government's record on press 
freedom since 1993 (when elections 
were held) is spotty at best. 
Newspapers have been shut down or 
had their permits revoked, and 
journalists have been intimidated, 
beaten, and killed. Of the five 
journalists killed between 1993 and 
1997, four were apparently killed by 


government thugs, says Peter Eng in 
the Sept/Oct. 1997 edition of the 
Columbia Journalism Review. 

Crackdown on the press was 
particularly harsh in 1997, when 
political fighting between the two co¬ 
prime ministers degenerated to street 
fighting and, effectively, a coup by 
Prime Minister Hun Sen and his 
Cambodian People's Party (CPP). 
One tragic event that year was the 
grenade attack on a peaceful 
demonstration, which killed 19 
people, including one journalist. No 
one has yet been prosecuted for any 
of the attacks against journalists. 

While agencies like the Committee 
to Protect Journalists and Amnesty 
International, as well as Cambodia's 
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ANDY GOUGH 

It was all brought to a head by an anonymous letter 
and an editorial in the Northern Star. In previous 
weeks a police sniffer dog had appeared on the streets 
of Byron Bay, Nimbin and Lismore to mixed reaction 
from the public, netting a few small-time cannabis 
users and a number of tourists. Public outrage led to 
a large protest mounted outside Byron Bay's police 
station the following week. Nimbin's annual cannabis 
reform rally, the Mardi Grass, passed without arrest or 
incident. Then came the front page "Why no drug 
arrests at festival?" which set in place a swift chain of 
events. 

Thirty five armed police officers swooped on two 
Nimbin cafes one Monday morning with search 
warrants and their now familiar sniffer dog 'Thor'. 
They netted 3.5kg of cannabis and hashish allegedly 
being sold at the cafes. They also charged a number of 
customers and tourists with minor drug possession 
charges. Undercover police performing surveillance 
were apparently a little set back when they were not 
offered dope over the counter, but found that they 
had to specifically ask for it. 

The community was divided and demoralised by 
these busts. One of the staff at the HEMP Embassy 
told us "The kids are on the street again. Local 
teenagers know they can earn good money selling pot 
to tourists, and without the cafes they obviously have 
a larger client base." It seems that putting a counter 
between the prospective customer and the product 
alone changes the perspective of the transaction. 

Local National Party member, Thomas George, was 
quick to publicly declare his support for the use of the 


dog and for the busts in Nimbin. Mr George was later 
invited to attend the Nimbin Older Women's 
(NOW) forum over the issue. He was surprised to 
find himself on the defensive as a dozen octogenarians 
berated him for his stance, claiming that he was not 
representing their interests nor those of the Nimbin 
community. Mr George made it clear, however, that 
cannabis use was illegal and therefore he would 
oppose it. 

"For every one letter I get from your side, I have 100 
that disagree with you" he claimed. The numbers 
changed a few times during the debate and eventually 
Mr George was forced to admit the numbers actually 
seemed to be fairly even at 40/40. He also admitted 
that his knowledge of the issue was at best limited, 
likened the cafes to heroin injecting rooms and at one 
point accused all present of being Labor voters, swiftly 
pointing out that even Premier Bob Carr was opposed 
to decriminalisation. He made one good point there. 

The Nimbin community is a close knit one, and 
cannabis is certainly recognised internationally as the 
local emblem. It is Cannabis capital, and pot-heads 
from around the world come on a pilgrimage to see 
the town that time forgot. The issue of the cafes is a 
long and involved one, yet it seems it can't even get 
off the ground until it is recognised that a zero 
tolerance approach costs the community dollars and 
resources. 

Members of the Nimbin community have also 
expressed that the raids, executed by police brought in 
from outside town, have damaged relations with the 
local constabulary, and that community policing was 
now seen as a joke. 


It seems odd how, for many years now, official reports 
commissioned into illicit drug use (ie Victoria's 
'Pennington Report' in 1996) have almost 
unanimously advocated a harm minimisation 
approach, and called for cannabis to be 
decriminalised. Yet not one government has been 
bold enough to change the appropriate legislation, 
and countless millions of dollars of taxpayer money 
continues to be wasted in police and legal resources, 
waging war against cannabis users. Right now, the 
Greens MLC Lee Rhiannon is preparing a Bill to go 
before the NSW parliament, decriminalising the use 
of marijuana and allowing for a trial of the 'cannabis 
cafe'. 

It is speculated that the raids have been a deliberate 
attempt from the top down to show 'the strong arm 
of the law' in response to recent anti-drug campaigns. 
What they have effectively done is divide the 
community and re-enforce the fact that our drug laws 
are antiquated, ineffective, inappropriate and costly. 



Nimbin Dreaming collage - image courtesy of Tactical Media 


Tools for community economy 


passed regulations that require 
clearer labelling of GM products. Liu 
Dehu, a researcher at the Chinese 
Academy of Agricultural Science's 
Biotechnology Research Center, 
comments: "The key problem in the 
biotech safety management of 
China's agricultural gene alteration 
is that when agricultural products 
with genetic alterations are made 
into food, there is no label indicating 
that it is food with genetic 
alterations," he said. "As a result, 
consumers cannot make the right 
purchasing decisions on their own." 
Liu added: "In the past, when crops 
with genetic alterations graduated 
from the laboratory to the field, they 
had to be approved by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. However, when they 
were transformed into merchandise, 
there were no such regulations. The 
new legislation will regulate the 
biological products with gene 
alterations - requiring the above- 
mentioned food labelling, for 
example - so that the issues related 
to gene alteration can meet 
international standards." 

Amnesty calls for public enquiry 
in to Canada Police 

May 22 - In the aftermath of the 
Summit of the Americas in Quebec 
City, Amnesty International is calling 
for a public enquiry to investigate 
police tactics and behaviour in 
handling the demonstrations which 
surrounded the meeting and 
conditions for people detained at 
Orsainville prison. 

"Eye witness accounts - including 
from our own observer - point to the 
excessive use of tear gas by police 
against peaceful demonstrators, 
and the use of plastic bullets," the 
organisation said. Figures 
announced by the authorities, 
including the use of around 800 
rubber and plastic bullets and over 
4000 gas and smoke canisters 
would seem to bear this out. 
Amnesty International is reiterating 
its call, made before the Summit, 
that policing must be carried out in 
such a way as to protect the rights of 
peaceful demonstrators. 

Reporters in danger in Aceh 

May 16 (Indymedia) - According to 
the Jakarta Post this weekend, at 
least three reporters in the last 
several days have recounted 
confrontations with the Indonesian 
military in the district of Aceh. The 
reporters, all from different media 
outlets, say that upon being spotted 
witnessing conflict between the 
government's military and the Free 
Aceh Movement the military beat 
them, took their mobile phones, ID 
cards and camera film. 

Aceh is one of many regions fighting 
for independence from the 
Indonesian government. The 
government is unwilling to grant 
Aceh it's independence despite 
more than 30 years of struggle, in 
large part due to the presence of the 
largest liquid natural gas producing 
facility in the world there, owned by 
Texas based oil company Exxon. 
That facility has been inoperable 
since the middle of March, when 
repeated guerrilla attacks shut it 
down. 

The Free Aceh Movement is a 
guerrilla group that international 
intelligence consultants report has 
no history of attacking civilians. Last 
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FAITH THOMAS 

The concept of economic growth has 
been debated for decades. The idea is 
that if ever more natural resources are 
extracted, processed and 

manufactured, then there will be more 
jobs, and thus wide spread prosperity. 
But the reality is very different. In 
exchange for the glossy products the 
television tells us we need, we must 
trade our natural environment. Forests 
are converted to slums, once fertile 
agricultural land is becoming desert, 
and all by the seemingly unstoppable 
force of consumer driven growth. 
Across the world, people are beginning 
to recognise that the market economy 
is just not serving us anymore. 

Yet the fact that it is consumer driven 
offers us the key to slowing this 
bulldozer economy down. We are all 
consumers and we all have free will as 
to what we choose to spend our money 
on, and even whether we wish to use 
money at all. As more and more people 
wake up to this fact, a wide range of 
alternative economic structures are 
being developed, alternatives that serve 
the needs of people while protecting, 
and in many cases nurturing, the 
natural environment. 

LETS, or Local Exchange Trading 
Scheme, is one such alternative. A 
sophisticated version of the traditional 
barter system, LETS members trade in 
imaginary LETS currency, in our 
system called 'mollies'. The beauty of 
LETS is that it is not necessary to trade 
directly with one person as in the 
barter system. Credit in mollies (worth 


approx $1) can be accumulated, and 
you can also spend mollies that you do 
not have and recoup them later. 

All LETS systems are different, and 
members trade a diverse range of 
products and services ranging from 
web design, cookery classes, sewing, 
plants, tutoring, bush regeneration, 
herbal and naturopathy consultation, 
organic vegies and massage, to name 
just a few. LETS systems have 
traditionally operated through the 
distribution of a directory of services to 
members but there are moves to create 
LETS systems that operate online 
through bulletin boards and discussion 
groups. This promises to make trading 
much simpler. 

Community Supported Agriculture 
(CSA) is another alternative that allows 
consumers to directly support the 
people who are growing their food. 
Like LETS, the CSA system has been 
highly successful both in Australia and 
overseas, because it satisfies the needs 
of both the consumer and the supplier. 
Consumers are guaranteed a steady 
supply of organic produce, while the 
supplier no longer has to struggle to 
compete with farms that are growing 
with chemicals. Usually a CSA is set up 
around one or two organic growers and 
members pay up front for a given 
period. This assures the grower a buyer 
for the end product as well as a reliable 
and sustained income. 

Neither LETS nor CSA assume that 
money can be made obsolete. But they 
do offer the choice to be less dependent 
on money than we are now. Though we 


cannot stop needing and using money 
in the short term, we can use it less 
(meaning less hard work to earn it) and 
we can choose what we spend it on and 
how we choose to invest it. 

Like CSA and LETS, community 
banks are a first step towards 
community self-reliance and away 
from the dependence on governments 
and corporations that has seen so many 
rural communities disintegrate in 
recent years. In Australia alone, over 
sixteen successful community banks 
have been established. Money is 
invested in community development 
projects and the majority of income 
from investments is then returned to 
the community. 

Community economies endeavour to 
produce what they use and use what 
they produce. By doing this they 
become sustainable, not only in the 
sense that they are self-reliant but in 
the fact that they no longer contribute 
to climate change through the long 
distance transport of food and other 
commodities. In working towards self- 
reliance, communities begin to realise 
that the soils, the water and the forests 
around them are indispensable to their 
quality of life and must also be 
sustained. People become more directly 
responsible for the consequences of 
their actions because they cannot be 
detached from them. The pollution 
and landfill and erosion are right there, 
in their face. 

Permaculture is one movement that 
offers a very clear vision of community 
self-reliance and one that is realistic 


and achievable. Meaning 'permanent 
agriculture', and more broadly 
'permanent culture', its aim is to bring 
human populations back into a 
sustainable relationship with their 
environment through the recognition 
of the importance of ecological 
processes. Nature is far more efficient 
in maintaining soil fertility, filtering 
and storing water, using resources and 
disposing of waste than any of the 
technologies we have developed, and 
by imitating these processes in our food 
production and community building 
we can vastly reduce the waste and 
pollution we produce through the 
inefficient use of resources. 

Local economic structures such as 
Permaculture, LETS, CSA and 
community banks mean that resources 
are no longer syphoned out of the 
community into the coffers of big 
companies. Like all good things they 
are based on cooperation and a do-it- 
yourself philosophy so check out the 
links below, round up some people 
who care and get a community 
economy going in your 
neighbourhood. 

LETS System Homepage 
http://www.gmlets.u-net.com/ 

What is Community Supported Agriculture 
and how does it work? 
http://www.umass.edu/umext/csa/about.html 

What is Permaculture? 
http://csf.colorado.edu/perma/whatitis.html 

Permaculture Links 

http://earth.path.net/mitra/permaculture/links. 

htt?shownotes=1 
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Nike requests meeting with protestors 


NIK BEURET 

Nike is not having a good week. 
After nine consecutive weeks of 
Friday night blockades of its 
Melbourne 'superstore', Nike is 
requesting a meeting with the 
protestors to "discuss our 
corporate responsibility policies 
and practices and to explore ways 
in which we might reach a 
peaceful resolution to the Friday 
evening blockades of our Nike 
Melbourne store." 

Representatives of the protestors 
sent a message back to Nike 
saying that the Anti-Nike group 
had unanimously decided to 
reject a meeting with Nike 
representatives. 

Anti-Nike spokesperson Sarah 
Peart said: "We feel a formal 
meeting is unnecessary. We will 
end our blockades of the 
Melbourne Nike store on Friday 
evenings if Nike meets our 
demands." 

The protestors are demanding 
that Nike sign the Australian 
Homeworkers Code of Practice; 
that Nike recognise trade union 
rights in the Third World and 
provide a livable income for Nike 
workers; and that Nike call for the 
Melbourne City Council to repeal 
bylaw Section 1, 5.4 that inhibits 
the democratic right to freedom 
of speech. 

The last demand refers to the 
tactic employed by the Victorian 


police on May 4th. During the 
blockade of the Nike store, the 
protesters were cleared by four 
mounted police and a protester 
was fined five hundred dollars, 
under a little known and used by¬ 
law which prohibits the 
distribution of hand bills without 
a permit. 

Nike is also under attack on 
another front. Global Exchange, a 
US human rights organisation, 
has just released a new report on 
the lack of reform to the 
companies labour practices, three 
years after Nike CEO Phil Knight 
gave a highly publicised speech 
pledging significant reforms. 

In his May 1998 speech, Knight 
said that the sweatshop 
controversy had made his 
company's product "synonymous 
with slave wages, forced overtime 
and arbitrary abuse." He 
announced that Nike would 
adopt new labour policies on 
health and safety, child labour 
and independent monitoring. 

The report reveals that very few of 
Knight's commitments were kept. 
Nike workers are still forced to 
work excessive hours under high 
pressure, are not paid enough to 
meet their most basic needs and 
are subject to harassment, 
dismissal and violent intimidation 
if they try to stand up for their 
rights. In addition, Nike's critics 
are still waiting for Nike to fulfil 
the promise to allow non¬ 


government organisations to 
monitor its contract factories. 

"Nike must stop treating 
sweatshop allegations as a public 
relations issue, and implement 
proper labour and human rights 
reforms, including wages that 
would meet the basic needs of a 
small family and genuinely 
independent factory monitoring," 
said Tim Connor, Oxfam 
Community Aid Abroad's 
NikeWatch campaign coordinator. 

There has been improvement in 
some areas of Nike's practices, 
most notably in the area of health 
and safety. The report contends 
however, that Nike is still not 
willing to implement a 
transparent monitoring system 
involving unannounced factory 
visits. On the few occasions when 
independent safety experts have 
been allowed to visit Nike 
factories, they have found very 
serious hazards including 
dangerously high levels of 
exposure to toxic chemicals, 
inadequate personal protective 
equipment, and lack of 
appropriate guards to protect 
workers from dangerous 
machinery. 

"Three years from the day Nike 
pledged change, it is indefensible 
that activists, consumers, and 
most importantly, Nike factory 
workers are still waiting for Nike 
to just do it." said Tim Connor. 



India's latest peace initiative runs into snags 


RANJIT DEVRAJ 

NEW DELHI - India's plans to invite Pakistan's 
military ruler Gen. Pervez Musharraf for talks on 
disputed Kashmir have met an enthusiastic 
response, but prospects for a negotiated solution 
to the long-simmering dispute remain dim. 

Confusion has arisen over a possible role in the 
talks for the All-Party Hurriyet Committee 
(AHPC), an umbrella organisation of political 
groups in Kashmir seeking independence for the 
divided territory, whose halves are administered by 
Pakistan and India. 

On Thursday, a day after India announced its new 
initiative, the Chief Spokesman for the military 
government in Islamabad, Maj Gen Rashid 
Quereshi insisted that there were three parties to the 
conflict - and that the talks must include the AHPC. 

Said Hurriyet Chairman Abdul Ghani Bhat, "The 
principal party (Kashmiri representatives) should 
be engaged in the dialogue both in Islamabad as 
well as in New Delhi". 

But India's hawkish Home Minister Lai 
Krishna Advani ruled out "any intermediary role" 
for the Hurriyet. 

Earlier, Advani's ministry refused to provide 
passports to several members of the Hurriyet it 
considered "pro-Pakistan", so that they could not 
accept an invitation to visit Islamabad for talks. 


However, Pakistan's Foreign Minister Abdul 
Sattar said at a press conference in Islamabad that 
Pakistan would not make an issue of the AHPC's 
involvement, according to reports in Indian 
newspapers Friday. 

Sattar read out a statement condemning India's 
decision to call off a six-month-old ceasefire and 
resume cordon-and-search operations against 
armed militancy in Indian Kashmir. "India has 
removed even the pretense of restraint," the 
statement said. 

Indian Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee's plan 
to invite Pakistan's Musharraf for talks makes 
good a New Year resolution for "bold and 
innovative" steps to settle the Kashmir issue. 

Vajpayee has been under pressure from hawks in his 
pro-Hindu, Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) to call off 
the ceasefire while army officials have complained 
that the truce had given the militant groups a 
chance to entrench themselves in Indian Kashmir. 

"By calling off the ceasefire and inviting Pakistan 
Chief Executive Pervez Musharraf for talks, the 
government has followed a logical, though not 
entirely predictable, course," commented security 
analyst Manoj Joshi. 

Vajpayee's initiative marks a distinct departure 
from India's consistent position that talks could 
begin only after its rival neighbour gave "sufficient 
proof of preparedness to create conducive 
atmosphere for a meaningful dialogue”. 


Essentially, that meant Islamabad would have to 
stop its support for various militant groups 
operating from its part of divided Kashmir. 

Vajpayee has accused Islamabad of "not doing 
enough to reign in terrorist organisations based on 
its soil that are continuing their killing spree, 
targeting both innocent civilians and our security 
personnel in Kashmir and other parts of India”. 

New Delhi has now changed its tack and decided 
to militarily take on militant groups operating in 
the Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir, notably 
the Lashkar-e-Taiyaba (God's soldiers), while 
resuming diplomatic dialogue with Islamabad. 

The Lashkar and other militant groups have 
warned Islamabad not to "walk into a trap laid by 
the Indian government." 

India broke off diplomatic dialogue with Pakistan 
in 1999 after heavily armed intruders crossed over 
the Line of Control (LoC) that runs through the 
divided territory, provoking an undeclared but 
bloody six-month war. 

The conflict ended after then US President Bill 
Clinton intervened and prevailed on Islamabad to 
get the armed intruders to withdraw across the LoC. 

Both the Clinton and the Bush administrations 
have since leaned on the nuclear-armed 
neighbours to resume diplomatic dialogue. 

Washington has welcomed Vajpayee's new 
initiative. "We applaud India's invitation to Gen 
Musharraf to come for talks", US State 


Department spokesperson Phil Reeker was 
reported saying. 

"We have encouraged both the countries to 
engage in a process of dialogue. They have an 
opportunity to make real progress toward 
reduction of tensions and resolution of their 
differences through peaceful talks", Reeker was 
quoted saying. 

A US State Department report on patterns of 
global terrorism through the year 2000 indicted 
Pakistan's military regime for continued support 
to insurgency in Jammu and Kashmir. 

"Massacres of civilians in Kashmir during March 
and August were attributed to Lashkar-e-Taiyaba 
and other militant groups. India also faced 
continued violence associated with several 
separatist movements based in the north-east of 
the country", the report said. 

"Pakistan's military government, headed by 
General Pervez Musharraf, continued previous 
Pakistani governments' support of the Kashmir 
insurgency and Kashmir militant groups 
continued to operate in Pakistan raising funds and 
recruiting new cadre," the report said. 

India's Foreign Minister Jaswant Singh said the 
militant groups had not responded to the 
government's unilateral ceasefire and security 
forces would now "take such action against 
terrorists as they judge best". 

Article sourced from IPS, May 25 
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Bush agenda under fire as 
senate falls to Democrats 


GUM ISAI MUTUME 

WASHINGTON - President George 
W Bush's legislative agenda is under 
threat following the loss of a seat on 
Capitol Hill, which threw Senate 
leadership from Republicans to the 
Democrats. 

Senator James Jeffords announced 
recently that he was switching 
political affiliation from Republican 
to Independent, giving Democrats 50 
seats in the Senate and Republicans 
49. This is the first time in six years 
that Democrats have had a majority in 
the Senate. Jeffords will be the only 
independent. 

"We don't live in a parliamentary 
system, but it is only natural to expect 
that people like myself, who have 
been honoured with positions of 
leadership, will largely support the 
president's agenda", Jeffords said. "Yet 
more and more, I find I cannot". 

Bush, who during his first four 
months at the White House have 
pushed a very conservative agenda, 
expressed disappointment at the 
resignation but said he would 
continue to seek results through 
bipartisanship at Capitol Hill. 

"I respect Senator Jeffords but I 
respectfully ... I couldn't disagree 
more," Bush said. "Our agenda for 
reforming American public schools 
and promoting tax relief for everyone 
represents the hopes and dreams of 
mainstream Americans." 

Analysts predict that the move could 
create difficulties for the adoption of 
Bush's new energy plan, which aims 
to expand fossil fuel use and nuclear 
power production. 

Bush will also be gunning for trade 
promotion authority from Congress 
later this year. Congressional 
democrats have insisted that all new 
trade agreements include strong, 
enforceable labour rights and 
environmental protections, measures 
which conservative Republicans 
oppose. 

He may have to work harder with 
Democrats to get his way on Capitol 
Hill if he is to get trade promotion 
authority to enable him to enter into 
international trade deals without fear 
of amendment in Congress. 

On the domestic front, Bush may find 
himself challenged over his intention 
to partly privatise social security and 
push further rounds of tax cuts. 
Before the announcement, the Senate 
approved a 1.3 trillion dollar tax cut, 
down from the 1.6 trillion dollars that 
Bush had originally asked for. 

The president may also find himself 
checked on appointments to his new 
administration, which is still being 
staffed. And Democrats in the Senate 
could block the appointment of more 
conservative judges on federal courts. 


"Looking ahead, I can see more and 
more instances where I'll disagree with 
the president on very fundamental 
issues," says Jeffords. "The issues of 
choices, the direction of the judiciary, 
tax and spending decisions, missile 
defence, energy, and the environment, 
and a host of other issues, large and 
small." 

Under the new conditions on the Hill, 
Democrats will take charge of the 
powerful Senate committees. For his 
efforts, Democrats are expected to 
appoint Jeffords to chair the Senate 
Environment Committee. 

The Majority leader in the Senate - 
which will now shift from 
Republicans to Democrats - has 
considerable power over the legislative 
agenda and how quickly legislation is 
brought to the Senate floor for voting. 

"Its going to be complicated, with the 
opposition organising the Senate," 
says Helmut Sonnenfeldt a research 
assistant at the influential think-tank 
the Brookings Institution. "It's not 
unique in American history, but it's 
going to be difficult and Bush will 
have to make some compromises." 

However, Sonnenfeldt says it is too 
early to predict how things will 
unfoldbecause all the logistics of a 
switch of party control in the Senate 
are open to negotiation. 

The Republican Senate leadership 
attempted to talk down the damage 
with Senate Majority Leader Trent 
Lott saying Jeffords' decision would 
not change the agenda. 

Together with controlling the White 
House, Republicans also have the 
majority in the Lower House and, 
unlike in parliamentary systems, 
members do not necessarily vote 
along party lines. 

"We are going to work together," with 
the Democrats said Lott. "The 
people's agenda is the same ... and our 
priorities are the same." 

But the two parties do have different 
priorities. It is expected that 
Democrats will take advantage of 
their new position in the Senate to 
bring forward legislation that calls for 
safeguards in health plans, giving 
patients more power over their health 
providers. Senate Republican leaders 
have resisted such legislation before. 

Jeffords has often voted with 
Democrats on high-profile issues. He 
favours abortion rights and more 
education spending than many 
Republicans, including President 
Bush. While he did not join the 
Democrats, Jeffords has said he will 
likely side with them on key issues. 

Since the 1950s there have been nine 
switches of party affiliation in the 
Senate with the majority ditching the 
Democrats for the Republicans. 

Article sourced from IPS, May 24. 


The art of land access 


JIM SINGLINE finds the innovative artwork of the 
East Kimberley's Warmun painters to persist 
through challenges in maintaining their way of life. 

A solitary 1950s post office stands on the outskirts of 
Warmun Aboriginal Community, in the East Kimberley 
region of Western Australia. These days the elevated 
building is known as the 'Warmun Art Centre', and is 
filled with talk, chuckles and the sound of ochre¬ 
grinding. In the shade of the ground floor, Warmun 
artists - mostly Gija people - paint with ochre mixes of 
browns, blue greys, yellows, greens and pinks onto 
canvas. Beyond the Art Centre lies the panoramic view 
of the painters' primary subject, Gija country. Running 
in between, however, a fence-line bordering the Texas 
Downs station serves as an ever-present reminder of 
ongoing land access challenges. 

The establishment of Warmun Art Centre in 1998 
encouraged community ownership and control over the 
local artists' work. A rocketing international reputation 
had followed the emergence of two artists, Rover 
Thomas and Queenie McKenzie, in the early 1990s. 
Their use of a simple black, brown and white ochre 
palette introduced the line forms and bush-paint of a 
Warmun style. Despite the commercial success, both 
artists were represented from a distance by art centres in 
Perth and nearby Kununurra. When Thomas and 
Mckenzie both sadly passed away in 1998, Kimberley 
art was perceived to be on its "way out". 

Warmun Art Centre coordinators, Jonathan Kimberley 
and Anna Moulton, have provided management 
framework to quite the opposite effect. Whilst 
organising and curating the community's work into 
over 30 exhibitions, both in Australia and overseas, they 
have watched a new generation of Warmun painters 
flourish. Amongst the present 30 or so active artists, 
names such as Mabel Juli, Madigan Thomas, Hector 
Jandany, Lena Nyadbi and Patrick Mung-Mung are 
becoming household throughout the art world. 

Broadly speakinging, the new group experiment with a 
wider-than-usual range of ochre colours and layered 
texturing, and greater reference to life experiences and 
contemporary events. Artistically, the Warmun painters 
are proving brilliantly progressive, not only within 
Indigenous circles, but in the context of contemporary 
international art. A Warmun group show finishing this 
week at Brisbane's Fireworks Gallery, resulted in 
invitations to show at Austria's private Sammlung Essl 
museum. 

Max Thomas, Chairperson of Warmun Community, 
however, tells of the somewhat more significant role of 
art within the community. Its importance is in the 
"future of the young ones coming through, and [in] 
teaching them their cultural identities." Furthermore, 
this identity is "not only for our community, but [for] 
all of Australia and worldwide. To teach them about us 
in our context, let them know what Aboriginal culture 
is really about." To these ends it is not only, therefore, 
about the art. 


Thomas sees art as bypassing common rhetoric and 
bureaucratic bog-downs to improving Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous relations. "(R)econciliation is 
about.. .sharing messages in practical ways, in your own 
voice", an emphasis on action and "own voice" that is 
refreshing amongst Australia's swamp of wordy 
documents, representative bodies and the elusive tones 
of the court system. In addition, Thomas personally 
warns that, "Aboriginal organisations have to be aware 
of the dangers that go with bureaucracy, it is hard to 
find a balance." He sees the role of art within Warmun 
as one avenue to that balance. 

The fence that stretches alongside the Art Centre, 
however, remains a demanding problem. Access to Gija 
country that falls within surrounding stations such as 
Alice Downs, Springvale, Bedford Downs, Springcreek 
and the pastoral lease of businessman E.G.Green 
(including stations, Texas Downs, Mabel Downs and 
Lissadell) is almost entirely restricted. In recent years, 
processes, such as the writing of letters, phonecalls and 
permission forms, have been introduced. These 
processes have provided particular humiliation to the 
mainly illiterate and non-English speaking elders, those 
who most desire access. Meshed with issues of hunting 
and fishing access, the issue of Gija people to "go out 
country", simply to maintain traditional cultural 
systems and practices, is often lost. 

On May 8th, a meeting between traditional owners and 
local pastoralists, chaired by the Native Title Tribunal, 
took place to address these issues. Thomas' summary 
was: "it's still not in the balance at the moment, only 
one side's story. The pastoralists want to ignore the need 
for a fair system, and a better relationship." He describes 
the pastoralist's tactics of short-cutting negotiations 
through elders, most having a history as stockmen on 
the various stations. Through his position as Warmun 
Chairperson, Thomas is striving towards getting input 
from the whole community in matters like these. "I 
don't want these elders to be treated as they were treated 
before we had rights." 

As long as these negotiations continue in this manner, 
and Aboriginal land access conditions remain at the 
individual pastoralist's discretion, Warmun art is direly 
affected. Increasingly, paintings are "put down on 
board, from memory or stories told to them," rather 
than fresh from the country. The Warmun Art Centre 
coordinators do an excellent job in keeping records of a 
painting's associated story inseparable from the work, 
providing articulation of Gija culture to a broader 
audience. However, the source of these stories, in the 
Gija country and culture beyond the station fences, 
must also be maintained. 

Understanding the Gija's unresolved issues of land 
access only intensifies one's appreciation of the artistic 
innovation in the work, and its communication of a 
surviving identity. 

If only all dialogue was as direct, meaningful and honest 
as these ochred canvases are. 
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Cambodian media - a mad dog not a watchdog ... continued 


journalists and civil society, need to 
keep a wary eye on government 
attempts to pressure the media, their 
vigilance won't curb the abuses noted 
by Norbert Klein. Irresponsible 
journalism partly results from the 
novelty of a free press, a lack of 
education (civil war prevented many 
Cambodians from attending school), 
and a weak judicial system that does 
not enforce penalties against libel. 
Some of the blame must also be 
directed at the journalists and editors 
themselves. 

"There is no restraint - if you think 
you can say something 
sensationalistic to get more 
circulation, you do," says Klein. "You 
can't blame all the problems of the 
newspapers on the government." 

Sensational stories not only violate 
public decency, they also stoke 
Cambodia's highly flammable 
political situation. Newspapers 
aligned with different parties 
frequently refer to their opponents as 
"sons of dogs," "pedophiles," and 
pawns of the Vietnamese 
government. In a society trying to 
heal after decades of civil war, a 
highly partisan press is yet another 
barrier to democracy. Readers, who 
are also voters and citizens, have little 
undistorted information to act upon. 

"It is difficult for the public to get an 
unbiased account of an event," says 
Sek Barisoth, director of the 
Cambodia Communication Institute. 
"You can easily see examples of how 
the press is acting unethically and 
unprofessionally. The problem now is 
that journalists have difficulty being 
taken seriously." 

Even the Cambodian government has 
become worried that local journalists 
have lost the faith of the people. 

"If the press can't maintain high 
standards, and nobody trusts it, that is 
not good for democracy," says Khieu 
Khanarith, a Communist era 
newspaper editor and now Secretary of 
State for the Ministry of Information. 

In the past, Khanarith has closed 
newspapers that criticized and 
deliberately insulted government 
leaders. Now the usual response is an 
admonishment. 


"I proposed that the Ministry of 
Information not shut down any 
newspapers," he says. "Now we just 
send them letters." 

There have been several striking 
examples of this new approach. In 
1999, for example, several 
newspapers wrote colourful stories 
suggesting that Prime Minister Hun 
Sen's wife caused the death of the 
country's most popular actress, 
reputed to be Hun Sen's mistress. 
The papers were not shut down. 

This new leniency may reflect the 
CPP's confidence that they will 
continue to rule the country. It may 
reflect the intense scrutiny of the 
international community. It may 
even reflect a more mature 
relationship with free speech in a 
nation where that concept is relatively 
new. Whatever the case, Khanarith is 
now able to claim with some validity 
that Cambodian print journalists "are 
amongst the freest in Asia." 

"The journalists need the money, and 
the politicians are expected to pay, as 
if journalism were a public service." 

But freedom from the government 
doesn't mean journalists can roam 
the country, following only their 
moral compasses as they search for 
stories. Another, perhaps even more 
serious, threat to journalistic 
independence was illustrated to me 
one afternoon as I returned to my 
hotel. 

The normally chaotic street was 
choked with people, all of whom 
were looking back at the black, 
viscous smoke pouring out of a third- 
floor apartment. In front of my hotel 
I found my usual motorcycle taxi 
driver, and asked him whether fires 
were a serious problem in the city. 

"Not a big problem, but they are very 
bad if they happen to you," he said. 
"First, the firemen go to the owner of 
the house and his neighbours to ask 
how much money they will pay. After 
it is finished, they take this money. 
Some they keep. Some goes to the 
police who helped. 

"Some," and here he looked pointedly 
at me, "goes to the journalists so they 
will write a story: 'What a good job 
the fire fighters did yesterday.'" 


His observation reinforced a constant 
refrain I had heard from editors, 
journalists, and media development 
workers - in Cambodia, finances are 
as significant a threat to 
independence as politics. 

"Most journalists cannot survive on 
their salaries," says Pen Samitthy, 
editor-in-chief of Rasmei 
Kampuchea, Cambodia's largest 
newspaper. "Local journalists only get 
$40 to $50 per month. When that is 
the case, businesses and political 
parties can buy them." 

"Bribes are considered a common 
practice, it's acceptable," says Jeff 
Hodson. While an editor of the 
Cambodia Daily, Hodson knew his 
journalists were paid a higher salary 
than most local reporters, but many 
local reporters supplemented their 
income with bribes and had more 
spending money. "The journalists 
need the money, and the politicians 
are expected to pay, as if journalism 
was a public service." 

Bribery isn't limited to individual 
journalists. Because revenue streams 
from copy sales and advertising are 
slight, most papers need financial 
sponsorship to survive. That 
sponsorship usually comes from 
political parties or businesses, which 
will want some control over the 
newspapers content. 

Rasmei Kampuchea has more latitude 
for independence, and the ability to 
pay its staff livable wages, because of 
its dominant position in the market. 
It has the highest circulation, at 
around 35,000 a day, and reaps the 
lion's share of advertising revenues. In 
fact, Klein's research suggests that 
each week Rasmei Kampuchea takes 
25 to 40 per cent of the total 
advertising funds available to 
Cambodian publications. (However, 
the paper is published by one of the 
country's richest businessman, a close 
associate of Prime Minister Hun Sen. 
I also met several of his reporters who 
still had to work two jobs to make 
ends meet.) 

"And I'm not even sure if they are 
operating at a profit," says Klein. 
"Nobody is making money here from 
mass circulation, and very few can 
make money from advertising." 


"There is the absence of [an] 
advertising culture in Cambodia," 
says Michael Hayes, publisher of the 
fortnightly Phnom Penh Post. "A lot 
of people think my paper is 
subsidised by the US government. 
They can't understand that I can do 
this by selling ads and selling copies 
and subscriptions and doing layout 
jobs on the side." 

The Cambodian media community 
has started to address these issues of 
journalistic irresponsibility and 
financial dependence. Klein admits 
that over the last two years, the state 
of journalism has improved in areas 
ranging from production values to 
the inclusion of different viewpoints. 
He notes that Rasmei Kampuchea 
itself has moved from an obviously 
pro-CPP paper to a more mature, 
dependable source of information. 

Cambodian journalists have 
benefited from access to more 
professional examples of journalism - 
in the local English papers as well as 
foreign publications and radio 
stations. In recent years, several 
organisations have offered courses 
and workshops that include 
discussions on ethics and 
professionalism. And the Women's 
Media Centre, a Phnom Penh-based 
organisation, has had some success 
lobbying editors to cut down on 
explicit photographs and stories that 
degrade women. 

On top of these laudable efforts, 
several steps could be taken to speed 
the maturation of journalism in 
Cambodia. Courses offered on 
newspaper management could teach 
publishers to derive revenue from 
advertisements, sales, and side 
projects, lessening their dependence 
on financial sponsors. Awards could 
be given to journalists and media 
outlets to reward and encourage 
exemplary reporting. 

Of course, everyone realises that an 
environment of independent, 
professional journalism will not 
materialise with a snap of the fingers. 

"Was the Cambodian press in the 
1990s any worse than the Hearst 
press in the 1890s?" asks Lin 
Neumann, a Bangkok-based advisor 


to the Committee to Protect 
Journalists. "It takes time to develop a 
journalistic culture interested in 
dispensing information and not just 
opinion. This isn't just true for 
Cambodia...It is very difficult for 
newly freed individuals to tell the 
difference between freedom of 
expression and freedom for name 
calling." 

For inspiration that rapid 
improvements can be made, 
Cambodian journalists can look to 
neighbouring Thailand, says Kavi 
Chongkittavorn, President of the 
Thai Journalists Association. 

"In Thailand, we used to say that the 
press was a 'mad dog,' not a 'watch 
dog.' That is often the case now in 
Cambodia. It will take some time to 
deliver the discipline and moral 
conduct that everyone wants to see." 

It would be naive and insulting to 
suggest to the Cambodian journalism 
community that North Americans 
[or Australians - Ed] have it all 
figured out. One of the benefits of 
examining a democratic press still in 
its infancy is that it refocuses our 
attention on problems in our own 
media. How different a threat to 
independence is the concentration of 
media ownership - with their diverse 
interests in other sectors - from the 
financial sponsorship seen in 
Cambodia? Is there not a resemblance 
between a Cambodian journalist who 
takes a story from a fireman and a 
North American journalist who 
regurgitates the pre-fabricated press 
releases issued by corporations and 
governments? How different is our 
use of sensationalism and gossip and 
gore from those examples seen by 
Norbert Klein? 

In looking at Cambodia's journalists, 
we must be sure to ask the same 
questions of ourselves - exactly how 
free are we, and what are we doing 
with that freedom? 

This article first appeared in Thunderbird 
Online Magazine: University of British 
Columbia Journalism Review, 
www.journalism.ubc.ca/thunderbird, April 
2001 . 


Community radio station celebrates 25 years on air 


3CR is a Melbourne-based community radio station 
committed to providing alternative coverage of social, 
economic, cultural and political developments taking 
place in Australia and around the world. Some of the 
community groups putting their views to air on 3CR 
include: Kooris, women, environmentalists, 

community language groups, social justice activists, 
trade unions, lesbians and gay organisations, 
community arts, alternative and local musicians. 

Every week over 400 volunteer programmers 
broadcasting in 20 languages provide 24-hour coverage 
of the issues that affect their daily lives. 

Over the past year 3CR volunteer programmers have 
won awards for their coverage of the S11 protests and 
the local music scene. 


This year 3CR celebrates 25 years of volunteer driven 
broadcasting which has allowed the station to remain 
free from censorship and corporate sponsorship. 

3CR is holding its annual Radiothon from 4th-17th 
June 2001. This year the station needs to raise $125 
000, and the theme is 'Uncensored and Outspoken'. 

Help encourage media diversity by supporting 
community media! 

Call 9419 8377 with your donation. Donations over $2 
are tax deductible. 

Anyone who donates can win a Dyno Cruiser Glide 
Deluxe, worth $600 from Loco Low Riders or a Giant 
Mountain Bike, worth $500 from Lygon Cycles. 
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Thought Police - an accepted reality? 


ALEX KELLY 

"The telescreen received and transmitted 
simultaneously. Any sound that Winston made, above 
the level of a very low whisper, would be picked up 
by it; moreover, so long as he remained within the 
field of vision which the metal plaque commanded, 
he could be seen as well as heard. There was of course 
no way of knowing whether you were being watched 
at any given moment. How often, or on what system, 
the Thought Police plugged in on any individual 
wire was guesswork. It was even conceivable that they 
watched everybody all the time. But at any rate they 
could plug in your wire whenever they wanted to. 
You had to live - did live, from habit that became 
instinct - in the assumption that every sound you 
made was overheard, and except in darkness, every 
movement scrutinised." - George Orwell, '1984' 

A friend of mine is reading 1984 for the first time 
but he says, 'Every time [the book] mentions big 
brother I think of Dreamworld'. Most reviews of 
the new Channel 10 program 'Big Brother' 
revolve around voyeurism, quality of content and 
whom should be voted off. There has been little 
discussion of the fact that this program seriously 
undermines and domestication one of this 
century's most subversive texts, reducing it to pop 
cultural corn. 

George Orwell's 1984, first published in 1949, 
outlined a frightening vision of society under 
control of Big Brother. Every aspect of life is 
closely monitored while any hint at unorthodoxy 
is ruthlessly suppressed by the thought police. 
Orwell asserted that he wrote 1984 for 'us, the 
future', in the hope we would recognise the signs 
and symptoms of tyrannical world government 
and prevent its establishment in our world. 

In this version of Big Brother those being watched 
are contestants, who choose to participate in the 
lack of privacy to win a prize and gain fame. 
Big Brother no longer refers to the totalitarian 
state that Orwell describes. It is not the 


government that is Big Brother anymore but the 
corporate gaze of the network and its sponsors. It 
legitimises surveillance and the pervasiveness of 
corporate influences. 

Produced in over twelve countries in the last year, 
Big Brother has become a truly global 
phenomenon. Praise for the program however, 
has been less than universal. During a press 
conference in Turkey, anarchists pelted the 
producers with eggs and rotten fruit. The show 
was ordered off the air by Turkey's state 
broadcasting board. It ruled that the programme 
did not 'serve public interest' and was 'contrary to 
general morality and the Turkish family structure'. 
Last week in Paris over 250 protesters calling 
themselves Activists Against Trash TV clashed 
with security guards during an attempted raid of 
the program producers head quarters. 

There are also concerns about the show's 
psychological impact on the show's contestants. 
In the Swedish version of the program one 
contestant committed suicide after being 'evicted' 
from the house. 

Neither Australian audiences nor the Australian 
Broadcasting Authority seem as concerned about 
the impact of the program. Among my friends, 
even the most unlikely are addicted to the 
program. Proclaiming to have been 'sucked in', 
they have found themselves having emotive 
responses to the prickly question of which person 
should be 'kicked out '. 

The Australian version runs for 13 weeks - with 
three contestants a week nominated by the house 
to leave - one of the three is 'evicted' according to 
audience votes. 26 cameras monitor the house, 
hosted in Dreamworld theme park, Queensland, 
for their entire stay. Over 200,000 people have 
been voting each week - and the revenue from the 
phone calls - at 55 cents a call of which Channel 
10 takes half - covers the costs of producing the 
program - not to mention the cross promotional 
revenue they are raking in. 


The slant of Big Brother is to undermine people's 
need and desire for privacy. The entire premise of 
the program, 'Remember Big Brother is 
watching', is pitched as a sexy, naughty, exciting, 
but overall a cool thing. Privacy is being ridiculed 
and presented as passe by this program, the web 
site proclaiming, 'ever feel like you're being 
watched?' The dreadful irony of this is that we are. 
Surveillance is becoming ever more pervasive - all 
of our communications are monitored and facial 
recognition and other sophisticated technology is 
constantly being honed. The PR spin is telling us 
this will a) make us safer and b) allow products to 
be better tailored to our needs. The more 
insidious spin is on Channel 10 every night. 

The domestication and absorption of radical ideas 
is by no means new and many theorists have 
identified popular culture as a powerful conduit 
for social coercion. In spite of the dominant 
cultural theory of the day revolving around 
'postmodernism' rejecting notions of universal 
ideas I still want to think that some things are true 
and sacred enough to avoid appropriation, 
domestication and corporatisation. The Dalai 
Lama in Apple ads shakes that assumption, but 
not as much as the construction of Big Brother. 
Whilst I don't subscribe to the theory that people 
will unquestioningly swallow what they see in the 
media, I do find it disturbing that from now on 
for most people Big Brother will mean both 
Orwellian state control and fluffy commercially 
loaded reality television. 

The successful commodification of Orwell's idea 
is a powerful example of the notion of hegemony: 
which refers to "Political and economic control 
exercised by a dominant class, and its success in 
projecting its own way of seeing the world, human 
and social relationships as 'common sense' and 
part of the natural order by those who are, in fact, 
subordinated to it." 

The reduction of Big Brother, one of the most 
powerful of Orwell's ideas, to a marketing 


bonanza is a striking example of the ability to 
completely invert meanings and meanings to 
project control over people. It sometimes seems 
that this kind of cultural coercion is so well 
orchestrated that there must be an office in a far 
off tower where the evil perpetrator is gleefully 
rubbing his hands together watching radical ideas 
converted to pop cultural drivel. Whilst this is 
unlikely the case Big Brother can still be seen as an 
important warning sign - this is not just a TV 
program - all art, music and theatre, literature and 
performance contributes to the construction of 
culture. This culture should be inclusive, 
empowering and critical - not a space where 
privacy is presented as wrong, competition right, 
and corporate pervasiveness the norm. 

http://www.orwellproject.com/ 
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Media Profile - Three D Radio 

Profiling the diversity of independent media available across the nation. 


THREE D RADIO. 

ADELAIDE COMMUNITY BROADCASTER. 
FREQUENCY 93.7 FM 

Beginnings 

Towards the end of the 1970's ABC FM began to 
limit the diversity of its musical content, deciding 
to focus primarily upon classical music only. 
There were no new measures planned to make 
up for this omission. So, in 1979 the Progressive 
Music Broadcasting Association (PMBA) was 
formed with the intent of ensuring that a diversity 
of new sounds and musical styles could remain 
on the air. Inspired by Melbourne's Triple R, 
Brisbane's ZZZ and Sydney's Double J the PMBA 
set out to establish a specialist music radio 
station in the 'city of churches'. With funding 
assistance from the sympathetic Dunstan, Labour 
Government the station began broadcasting 
under the MMM moniker. In 1993 the Austereo 
Village Roadshow Network (the largest radio 
network in the nation with ten metropolitan and 
three regional stations) moved into South 
Australia and bought the MMM name from Three 
D, giving them a momentary financial boost. 


Content: 

Three D features a huge cross-range of music 
and arts related programs and is proud to boast a 
number of magazine type shows, dance 
programs etc. The station has no play-lists and 
allows each presenter to bring to the airwaves 
their own unique mix of music, attitude and style. 
Specialist music programs dominate the grid and 
range from jazz, country, techno and 'Smash it 
Up! - the punk rock show that has lasted over the 
station's thirty years. 

Community: 

For many Three D is 'it' for music in Adelaide. 
For this reason, its place within the local culture is 
important. While many of the other community 
broadcasters in town have shied away from 
featuring an array of musical styles, Three D is 
dedicated to playing local music and demo tapes. 
Flowever Three D is not limited to music and also 
features a disability access show. According to 
Karl Melvin, long-time volunteer at Three D, the 
station is essentially open to anyone. Those 
interested in getting on air learn the ropes via a 
volunteer run training program and, space 
permitting, are granted a show where possible. 



Survival: 

Seeing as 2001 is the year of Volunteer, Three D 
is proud to state that the station has no paid 
positions and a healthy team of over 100 
dedicated volunteers. With recent Australian 
broadcasting regulations making it possible for 
limited paid advertising on Community Radio, 
Three D were offered a deal with a large soft drink 
manufacturer. The station decided not to accept 
the offer arguing that it negated the original 
motivations behind the station. Like many 
broadcasters in the same position Three D 
continues to survive on via grants, subscriptions, 
sponsors and hard work. 

Future: 

With the departure of a long time station 
manager, the organisation is now looking at being 
100% volunteer run, and is in the process of 
making significant structural changes. Although, 
even after three decades of broadcasting Three 
D continues to struggle financially and cannot 
afford to look to far into the future, the most 
immediate objective is a basic one: getting the 
word out to the broader community of Adelaide. 


The Paper ■ calling for volunteers ■ The Paper ■ calling for volunteers ■ The Paper ■ calling for volunteers - The Paper 

The Paper needs more volunteers. If you are based in Melbourne, we’d love to hear from you. As you can see, we have expanded to eight pages, covering a broader 
range of content appealing to a wider audience. The Paper comes out every fortnight and its run by volunteers. Right now, we need help with editing, layout 
and distribution. We use Quark to do the layout. Also, we are still keen to build our journalist and writer networks - there’s a lot of requests by people wanting 
issues covered. So, please contact us if you can help. 

We meet every Tuesday after The Paper comes out at the Trades Hall Bar in Carlton at 6pm. Feel free to drop in or contact us through 0409 417 556 or via 
info@thepaper.org.au. Don’t be shy - everyone is welcome!! 
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The future of television networks 


JASON GIBSON 

Continuing on from our description 
and analysis of the current 
predicament in print ownership in 
Australia, in this edition we offer a 
brief over view of commercial 
television broadcasting. Australia is 
fortunate to boast two public 
broadcasters, the ABC and SBS, 
which both provide not only 
television but radio services. SBS in 
particular has been heralded as a 
unique world leader in quality, 
multicultural broadcasting. In 
addition to these two organisations 
Australia is seeing the emergence of a 
small community television sector. 
These national, public broadcasters 
are surrounded by a well-established 
commercial television sector 
comprised of 'free-to-air' stations 
and Pay TV operators. The free-to- 
air-sector in particular is now 
making the incremental transition 
from analogue to digital 
transmission, complete with the 
promise of greater content diversity 
and audience interactivity. 

There are 10 players in Australian 
free to air television. Three of these, 
the Seven Network, the Ten Group 
and the Nine Network, together 
have substantial interests in 13 of the 
16 metropolitan stations. In 
addition to this these three groups 
are also directly involved in seven of 
the 38 regional stations that service 
non-metropolitan areas. What is 
perhaps most interesting however is 
that the regional network are each 
directly affiliated with one of the 
capital city networks and broadcast 
identical programming. For example 
the Aboriginal owned, Imparja 
station, based in Alice Springs is 
dominated by content sourced from 
the Nine Network. The number of 
free to air television licences are 
scheduled to be reviewed before 
2005 - four years after the 


introduction of digital television in 
the major capital cities of Australia - 
and there is a moratorium on the 
introduction of new licenses until at 
least 2007. 

According to the Communications 
Law Centre and independent 
research and public education 
organisation the interest of the three 
major networks are as follows: 


Seven Network 

Kerry Stokes 33% 
Stations: 5 metropolitan 
and 1 Regional 
Potential Audience reach 
(% of population) - 72.1% 

Ten Group 

TNQ Television 40% 
Stations: 5 Metropolitan 
Potential Audience reach 
(% of population) - 64.9% 

Nine Network 

Publishing and Broadcasting Ltd 
(Kerry Packer) 

3 metropolitan and 1 regional 
Potential Audience reach 
(% of population) - 51.5% 


While these groups dominate 
Australia's television industry, 
Digital TV has the potential to not 
only radically alter the television 
experience but also ownership 
patterns. With that said, the 
opportunities for technological 
change to encourage a 
diversification of television 
providers may have passed. In late 
March of 1998 the government 
announced that High Definition 
Television (HDTV) would be 
progressively introduced in January 
2001 with all areas of Australia 
serviced by 2004. The decision 
effectively allowed established free- 
to-air networks privileged access to 
High Definition TV and its 


introduction to Australian 
audiences. This basically blocked 
other players from entering the 
market as providers of multi¬ 
channelling. Two months after this 
decision was announced, leaked 
Cabinet documents, subsequently 
published in the Australian Financial 
Review revealed that the 
government had ignored high-level 
advice that this was an unwarranted 
'free gift' to the commercial 
television networks. Media 
commentator, Trevor Barr, has noted 
that for a government driven by 
ideals of competition, the decision 
to lock-up spectrum space without 
direct competition may have more 
to do with politics than policies. 
While it is true that other media 
operators, such as the Fairfax and 
News Ltd stables have been 
unimpressed with these regulatory 
decisions, some have argued that the 
government has opted for an 
approach that reinforces the status 
quo. The possibilities of a more 
dynamic and competitive 
marketplace has, for the time being, 
been quashed by a strangely anti¬ 
competitive broadcasting policy. 

Next edition - Pay TV. 



Media magnate - Rupert Murdoch 


Upcoming Events 


We hope to expand this "what's happenin' in the Australian progressive arts and 
cultural community" column, far beyond this edition s Melbourne-centricity! To help 
create a listing of exciting up-coming events, not finding deserving coverage, feelfree 
to tell us of anything interesting happening in your area. 

The migrant and indigenous experience of dislocation is explored in Lost & 
Found - A Shared Sense of Belonging, now showing at Melbourne 
Immigration Museum (Old Customs House, 400 Flinders Street until Nov 11) 
and the Lin Onus Gallery (Koorie Heritage Trust, 234-236 Flinders Lane until 
June 30). Over 40 individual and collaborative works contribute an appropriate 
perspective amongst current Federation celebrations. 

Vandana Shiva, Tim Flannery, Saksia Sassen and Marcia Langton among others 
have been announced for involvement in a series of forums, lectures and public 
discussion at the 2001 Adelaide Festival of Ideas in mid-July. The first festival 
attracted 20,000 people over three days, and is set to grow not only upon the 
"intellectual calendar", but as a great public event. On the same weekend, 
Media Circus 2001 will be held in Melbourne. More information on this event 
soon. 

Melbourne's new Independent Fashion Designers Market Place, providing an 
outlet for the battlers - but purveyors - of the fashion world, is happening every 
Saturday from 2-7pm at 44 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. 

Brisbane artist, Gordon Bennet, presents his first solo exhibition since his 
acclaimed tribute to African-American Jean Michel Basquait, reflecting on his 
discomfort with the imposed term of 'urban Aboriginal' artist. Showing at 
Sherman Galleries, Goodhope (16-18 Goodhope Street Paddington, Sydney) 
until June 9. 

After 18 years, and with a record 500 entries, the St Kilda Film Festival will 
once again provide vital support for contemporary independent films to get a 
screening. This year, following Melbourne's activity at the George Cinemas and 
Palais Theatre from May 29 to June 3, a selection of the films will do a national 
tour for all to see. Film and venue details at: www.stkildafilmfest.com.au 

Monthly Sunday arvo forums, on issues affecting the art scenes, begin on June 
3 with an informal discussion with representatives from all zones of the arts 
funding spectrum: 'The funding game, and how to play it'. Melbourne's 
Theatreworks (14 Acland Street Street Kilda) will host the Arts Out There 
forums - all sessions featuring "lively debates, informative banter and live 
performance" and costing $10/$7. 

To celebrate the 32nd Anniversary of the Stonewall Riots which sparked the 
modern gay liberation movement, Melbourne's Radical Women are holding a 
night of particular focus upon the "queer majority - young and older, 
Indigenous, workers, queers of colour and queers with disabilities." A diverse 
panel of speakers, shifting attention from the limiting "picket-fence" acceptance 
of lesbians and gays, to a potential "new militancy" will make the Solidarity 
Salon (580 Sydney Road, Brunswick) the place to be on Wednesday, June 27. 


WorldBriefs 

Continued from page 2 


Media news briefs 


month the group called for the 
Indonesian government to pull out 
of the region completely and this 
weekend it appears to have 
destroyed at least nine government 
buildings by setting them on fire. In 
mid-April President Wahid passed 
an executive order calling on the 
military to increase its already huge 
presence in Aceh and crush the 
independence movement. Even 
before this order, international 
human rights observers say that the 
military killed an average of 3 
civilians per day and engaged in 
regular kidnapping, torture and 
arson of rural villages suspected of 
supporting the guerrillas. 
International human rights 

observers themselves are 

frequently killed by the military as 
well. President Bush said last month 
that he supported Indonesia's 
efforts to suppress the insurgents 
and made mention of some concern 
about human rights violations. 
Senior American diplomats have 
reportedly offered US training for 
the security forces in the region. 


BRITISH ELECTION: Blair and Murdoch deal? 

The day after the Labour party shelved plans to 
regulate media cross-ownership, Rupert 
Murdoch's Times newspaper is to endorse the 
party's general election campaign for the first time 
in the paper's history. As the British press led 
charges of media manipulation and corruption by 
tycoon-cum-Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi in 
Italy, Prime Minister Tony Blair seems to have 
been playing a similar game. The British 
government has abandoned plans to tighten the 
rules on newspaper, TV and radio cross¬ 
ownership and restrict the number of media 
outlets an individual can own in a given market. 
The Guardian Newspaper has claimed that the 
Prime Minister Tony Blair wishes to avoid a 
backlash against the Labour party by Rupert 
Murdoch's News Corp. global empire. 
Communications legislation will be published 
after the June 7 general election - if Labour wins. 
But a section of the new law laying down rules on 
the ownership of newspapers, television stations 
and radio networks will now be left blank. 

Also during the campaign the Labour Party has 
accused news broadcasters of deliberately 
orchestrating confrontations between protesters 
and its politicians as they campaign for re-election 


around the country. A farmer is said to have been 
given a microphone by the BBC so his encounter 
with the Prime Minister could be heard, according 
to The Independent. After Deputy Prime Minister 
John Prescott punched an egg-thrower, his party 
wrote to the BBC, ITN and Sky accusing them of 
"inciting and colluding with protesters," and 
warned them not to "step over the line" between 
reporting and creating the news. 

ITALY: Journalists Demand Media Ownership 
Reform 

The International Federation of Journalists (IFJ) 
has called for new laws to limit concentration of 
ownership, following the effective takeover of 90 
percent of the country's TV by Silvio Berlusconi. 
The media tycoon's campaign to become Prime 
Minister benefited from widespread coverage on 
his three private TV channels, said the IFJ. 
Secretary Aidan White commented: "Whenever 
media concentration takes place it is inevitable 
that media will become vehicles for defence of 
narrow political or commercial self-interest." 

COLOMBIA: Letterman Apologises for TV 
Heroin Joke 

The CBS late night talk show host David 
Letterman has apologised on air to Miss Colombia 


after joking that she had won a talent competition 
by swallowing 50 bags of heroin. The Colombian 
consulate protested to CBS about the crack, and 
Miss Colombia, aka Andrea Noceti, confronted 
the chat-man on his show. In front of 4 million 
viewers, Andrea Noceti fluently denounced the 
jibe and told Letterman on behalf of the people of 
Colombia: "You've hurt our feelings." "I'm terribly 
sorry," replied Letterman. "We have this 
stigmatised image of Colombia with drugs, and I 
think it's not fair for us," added Noceti. 

US: Media "Ignoring Race Issues" 

The media largely ignore issues and stories 
important to Asians and other minority ethnic 
groups, according to TV reporter Mil Arcega of 
Washington's NBC4. Fie said that although there 
was recognition of the need for more ethnically 
diverse stories, Arcega said: "We still fall short... of 
exploring the issues with the kind of sensitivity that 
I as a person of color would like to see." Flowever, 
gender equality seems to have improved; Arcega 
said more Asian women were succeeding in 
broadcasting than their male counterparts, who 
were seen as quiet and discreet, which, said 
Arcega, was viewed as being timid. 

Sourced from www.mediachannel.org 
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Media in Focus - Aboriginal Issues 
and Public Debate? 


JASON GIBSON 

Earlier this year Professor Lowitja O'Donoghue 
distributed a media release denouncing the coverage 
of her interview with Herald Sun journalist, Andrew 
Bolt, as "simplistic, sensationalist, misleading and 
mischievous". The interview, regarding her 
experiences as an Aboriginal child separated from her 
family, has since then been followed by a series of 
articles, opinions pieces and magazine features on the 
topic of stolen generations and whether the 
confiscation of 25,000 Aboriginal children 
constitutes a major injustice in the nation's history. 

Over the last few months the media spectacle has 
centred around two debates: the impact of child 
removal policies that persisted from 1910 to 1970 
and the extent of the frontier massacres during the 
early colonial period. A bitter contest over the 
meaning of Indigenous dispossession has 
consequently emerged as the vital issue. A number of 
academics, journalists and intellectuals now regularly 
fill our newspapers and magazines with arguments 
for either side. Given their access to a variety of 
publications, radio programs and television 
appearances, like it or not, these 'intellectuals' play 
an important role in shaping shared understandings 
of Australia's larger historical narrative. 

Robert Manne's recently published essay, In Denial: 
the stolen generations and the Right, which explores 
the political motives and the - at times - overt racism 
of many well-known columnists in the Murdoch and 
Fairfax Press, as well as writers for the Qtiadrant 
journal, has caused a stir among the conservative 
wing. This legitimate attempt to deal with the New 
Right strategies on race has not only reinvigorated a 
reasoned consideration of Aboriginal Child Removal 
policies but the very mechanics of a campaign used 
to discredit the Bringing Them Home Report. 
Manne's findings therefore add to a long list of 
media events typical of what is overwhelmingly a 
culturally insensitive, socially unaccountable, and 
overwhelmingly white media system. The use of 
opinion polls commissioned by the Australian 
Mining Industry Council and the Chamber of Mines 
and Energy during the period in-between the Mabo 
decision and the passing of the Native Title Act 
stands as a telling example. 


The media thus becomes important for two reasons: 
(1) the amount and quality of information relating 
to minority populations is important to the 
establishment of shared interpretative frameworks 
(including stereotypes), which may lead to the 
formation of public beliefs and attitudes and (2) It is 
reasonable to argue that people who live in areas that 
have not had contact with a specific racial minority, 
are more likely to rely on the media for information 
about the nature of that group. Indigenous people 
are less likely to live in major urban areas than the 
rest of the population (30% compared to 63%) and 
more likely to live in more remote non-urban 
communities. 

Recently anthropologist Roger Sandall in the Saturday 
Age addressed the idea of re-instating assimilationist 
approaches of the past. While there is certainly a need 
for a change in policy, debate is too easily reduced to 
a dichotomy between assimilation and self- 
determination. The debates between Reynolds and 
Windshuttle, Bolt and Manne in the media need to be 
seen as important markers of Australia's current 
political predicament - a situation where the bombast 
of political factions overshadow the essence of debate. 

This coterie liberalism, as described by another 
'public intellectual' McKenzie Wark, venerates a 
western tradition of its own invention - one that 
rarely knows much about any other tradition. And in 
many ways Wark has a powerful point (although 
perhaps he is implicated in his own critique). So 
where race may be central to contemporary cultural 
debate and controversy in our media, Indigenous 
and ethnic perspectives are certainly limited. 
Interestingly, Manne notes in his essay that while 
Ronald Wilson was repeatedly attacked over his co¬ 
authorship of the Bringing Them Home report, its 
other author, Mick Dodson, was ignored. 

It's terrific that debate has manifested in our media 
to the stage where not a week goes by without 
Indigenous issues being discussed - but Indigenous 
voices are utterly critical. Equally if we are serious 
about real analysis of the issues then the standards of 
commentary need to advance towards a greater 
inclusiveness, diversity and a shift away from 
unsophisticated left /right wordplay. 


All the news that fits... 


Social worker Les Twentyman says that he "observed the gang culture in Los Angeles in 1996 and 1999 
and it is not unlike what we are starting to see on the streets of Sydney". Mr Twentyman, who works 
for Open Family Australia, says that the steady rise in unemployment is largely to blame for a growing 
gang culture. 

Major banks and credit card companies may be breaking the law by charging customers a fee without 
telling them. The fee, for using credit cards overseas, earns the industry $50 million a year. 

Drug policy expert David Pennington says heroin trials (government provided heroin to registered 
addicts) would cost about $12,000 per person per year, as opposed to $60,000 to keep someone in jail. 
Of the addicts who participated in Switzerland's recent heroin trial, the number who earned their living 
from prostitution fell by more than half. 

When they started the program, half the participants were homeless and 37% lived in temporary 
housing. Over 80% were unemployed. Most said they got most of their money from crime. After six 
months, 66% had secure accommodation. After three years, 50% were employed. 

No Australian government is planning a heroin trial. The Victorian government will spend $194 
million over four years for 1520 new prison beds. 

Supplied by: Anarchist News Service 
PO Box 503, Newtown, 2042 


MAN of VISION 



Dubious treatment of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander issues is far from new. For example Stephen 
Mickler in his critique of the Western Australian press 
in 1998 argued that the media vision - particularly in 
commercial radio and press - has contributed to the 
manufacture of an idea of the Indigenous population 
as privileged in the face of increasing disadvantage. If 
the media really is a powerful determinant of shared 
ideas and concepts then these aforementioned 
debates play an integral role in investigating our 
settlement as a nation, as informed citizens. 


The Paper welcomes the 
perspectives of Indigenous 
people on these issues and 
will feature a list of 
Indigenous news services, 
websites, and radio 
stations, in coming issues. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The Paper is now available through subscription. 

Receive ten issues for $15 non-waged/concession or $25 if you 
are working. Fill out your details below and send it to us. If you 
are an organisation and would like to receive more than one 
copy, please contact us for details. 

NAME:_ 

ADDRESS:_ 

_ Postcode: _ 

PHONE CONTACT: _ 

EMAIL: _ 

Make out cheque/money-order out to “CIDE LTD - THE PAPER”. 
Post to The Paper, PO Box 1733, Collingwood 3066, VIC. 


Creative protest: street theatre in India 


SHWETA KISHORE 

The styles and themes of Indian street 
theatre today are about 80 years old, and 
reflect a deep and healthy cultural 
association between the progressive, 
liberal politics and the arts. Its driving 
force and central theme is protest - 
protest against social injustice and 
discrimination, and protest against 
standard, media-driven notions of how 
to battle them. 

No one heroic figure is ever of political 
consequence in street theatre - its 
characters are the ordinary man and the 
general public. While with core values 
like justice, democracy and decency - 
individual empowerment is the basic 
theme - individualism is not. Though 
cultural diversity is celebrated, 
individuals are not created. Fundamental 
and basic rights can only be achieved by 
fundamental and basic activity. 
Individual empowerment is the result of 
collective action - the unglamorous 
forming of alliances by the many, not the 
flashiness and heroics of the few.Street 
theatre's audiences are composed largely 
of the people who form its subject (like 


ordinary workers and minority groups) 
and are gathered by the actors 
themselves, as they walk around the 
performance area, calling out and singing 
songs. The interaction doesn't stop there: 
only a few feet ever separate actors and 
audiences, and the lines of the former are 
often shaped by the contributions of the 
latter. The play may be performed in the 
central street of a workers residential 
area, an industrial estate, a public park, 
or a weekly roadside market. There are 
no lights, props, microphones or make 
up. Make up and props may be used 
symbolically, to highlight characteristics 
such as the use of masks to show 
hypocrisy. Often a verse set to a catchy 
rhythm, folk tune or popular song may 
be repeated accompanied by a drum or 
clapping. It is theatre at its simplest.But 
the stories and characters can be 
complex. There is temporal and spatial 
layering, multiple voices, tension, 
conflict, intricate physical formations, 
comedy, satire and drama. The flexibility, 
mobility and low running costs of street 
theatre grant it a powerful voice among 
radical theatre in India, and the 
immediacy with which it can respond to 
a social developments can make that 


voice heard to the public. Constantly 
embracing new ways to question the 
status quo, street theatre is a large reason 
why so many Indians are now working to 
change it.Both the Indian People's 
Theatre Association (IPTA) and the 
Progressive Writers Group were 
concerned with the struggles of common 
people and often performed plays using 
striking factory workers as principal 
actors. The plays were often improvised 
and rehearsed only a couple of hours 
before being performed. One of the most 
prominent street theatre activists in 
India, Safdar Hashmi, performed with 
his voluntary group of actors in 
industrial estates, outside factory gates 
and at workers residential slums. His 
themes frequently challenged the 
inequalities between the workers and 
factory owners, inhumane working 
conditions, and the exploitation of 
women in prison-like factories. In April 
1989, while performing at an industrial 
estate near New Delhi, Safdar Hashmi 
was shot dead. The day is marked every 
year by a street theatre festival in the 
industrial estate and a performance by 
his street theatre group. 





